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MR. MAYOR—GENTLEMEN OF THE MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES, AND FELLOW-CITIZENS ; 

The Government of the United States was created by the free will of its citizens—the 
American people being the first in the history of our race who deliberately laid aside one 
form of government, and peacefully erected another. 

Nor was this achieved by any sudden turn in the wheel of Revolution, but by the natural 


order and progress of events. 
Two centuries and a quarter ago, the American Colonies organized themselves into political 


associations. They were of the same race, and possessed kindred laws, customs, institutions, and 


religion. 

The then united Colonies of New England consisted of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Haven, and Plymouth. They instinctively counseled together, and agreed upon principles of 
mutual and general protection. 

It was a fundamental element of this combination, that each Colony should hold exclusive 
jurisdiction within its own limits; that each should send two Commissioners to a general Con- 
gress, to determine matters of a general concern. 

No new Colony to be admitted without the unanimous consent of the whole. 

This was the first step towards a General Government, founded on the representative principle. 

It was permitted to be organized, without serious consideration, by the home Government, on 
account of the civil war which then distracted the Parent Country. This Union of Colonies 
continued for nearly half a century, when it was dissolved by the vacation of their charters, pursuant 
to Royal instructions. 

One hundred and forty years ago, another Congress assembled at Albany, in New York, of 
Governors and Commissioners from New England, and other Colonies, for common defense and 
protection. 

Thirty years afterward, a Congress, upon a broader basis, was organized, with Representatives 
from New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and 


Maryland. 
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It was convoked to consider the best means of defense, in prospect of the impending war with P 
France. This: was the purpose announced by the Lords Commissioners, at whose instance it was con- 
verted, and still further with a view to friendly treaties with the Indians. 

“This Congress consisted of the most eminent men of that day. Its real purpose looked far 
Beyond the avowed objects of its convocation. It announced imperishable truths. Articles of con- 
federation and union with other colonies were proposed, for general security in peace and war. 

Proposals for a division of the Colonies into separate confederations were rejected, and a system - 
of Federal Government was proposed, consisting of a general Council of Delegates, chosen by pro- 
vincial assemblies, with a President General. 

This Council to deal with the questions of war and peace, subject to the Presidential and 
Royal negative. 

The Confederation to embrace all the existing colonies, from the extreme east and north to the 
south. The Council of Delegates to have the power of making law for the new settlements of terri- 
tory obtained of the Indians—to raise troops, build forts, construct ships for coast guard, protect 
trade upon the rivers, lakes and ocean, lay general duties of imposts and taxes. 

This Continental Union was not then fully perfected, owing to differences between the Colo- 
nies and the Crown; but the great principle of an entire union had been asserted. Its advantages 
and benefits became a subject of deeper reflection to the leading men of that day. 

The necessity for this union was recognized by the masses, and prepared the way for the Ameri- 
can Revolution. ars 

The assumed right of Parliament to ignore the authority of the Legislative Assemblies, upon 
the question of raising revenue, and the claim of the former to legislate without yielding Colonial 
representation in the Imperial body, led to a thorough discussion of the whole question at issue, and 
to an extensive and general association of all the Colonies, two years before the Declaration of 
Independence. 

That association being known as the First Continental Congress, by whose resolves it was 
proposed to renounce all commerce with Great Britain, and the great principles which constitute the 
basis of our present Constitutional Government were announced then to each other, and to the world. 

The Congress at Philadelphia, the succeeding year, assumed all the powers of national sover- 
eignty, levied an army, adopted regulations for land and naval forces, contracted debts, emitted P 
currency, and, by a definite act of separation, forever renounced all allegiance to the monarchical sys- 
tem, by organizing themselves into the united, free and independent States. 

The wrongs which led to, and finally produced, the separation, were submitted to the judg- 
ment of the future, and they have secured the enlightened commendation of the whole civilized 
world. . r 

Not among the least of these alleged causes, was the great distance of the Colonies from the 
Parent State, subjecting the former to the most vexatious delays and continual embarrassments, 
resulting in maladministration, tyranny, and a denial of all the benefits of good government. 

_ The Parent Country did not then fully realize this serious and aggravating source of defection, 
but even a casual observer will not be indifferent to the bearing this has upon the present vast colonial 


system of Great Britain with her large colonies, distant from Europe from. three to fifteen thousand 
miles. 
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A month before the act of separation, the construction of a new Government began. It 
became necessary to define the powers of Congress and the rights of the respective States, and this 


work progressed after hostilities had actively begun with the Mother Country. Yet they did not reach 
the form of Articles of Confederation until November, 1777, when they were fully agreed upon by 


‘ the Continental Congress. 


Not because they were satisfactory to all, but they were the best that could be secured under 
the exigencies of the times. 

Whilst most of the States were prompt in their approval, others delayed, and these articles 
were not all unanimously ratified until within two years of the close of the Revolution. 

When some of the States hesitated, the State of New York, in the generous spirit that has 
ever marked all her dealings, through her Legislature, in 1780, magnanimously stepped forward and 


released her claim to all the unsettled lands within her limits, for the benefit of all the members of 


the Federal alliance—the honor is hers—let her wear it proully—‘or, in all her illustrious history, 
there is not a brighter jewel im the diadem that adorns her brow. . 

The Articles of Confederation, thus unanimously ratified in 1781, were, in fact, but a continua- 
tion, in an authoritative form, of the sovereign powers which had been exercised by the Revolutionary 
or Continental Congress. } 

This Confederate Congress took cognizance of all foreign relations—the rights of war and 
peace——unlimited requisition in the call for men and money, and their exercise of these high functions 
was binding upon their respective States. | 

During the Revolution, the spirit of patriotism which pervaded all classes rendered this form 
of government perfectly adequate, when all were actuated by common dangers; but it was found preg- 
nant with defects after the blessings of peace had visited our shores. 

It was then for the first time realized that the Federal decrees were brought to bear upon 
States in their sovereign capacity, instead of acting upon their individual citizens. 

Under the Articles of Confederation, Congress had no power to make its requirements binding 
upon the States individually, the whole power of the sovereignty existed in one complicated mass 
of authority, vested in the Confederate Congress. 

It could lay taxes, but could not enforce their collection. The same defects existed in the 
federations of ancient Greece, and in subsequent ages, in Germany, Holland, and Switzerland—all 
terminating, sooner or later, in the dissolution of this peculiar form of government. 

The pressure and necessity of the war of the Revolution had gone. State Legislatures 
refused to confer on Congress the right to lay and collect general imposts, and the whole fabrie 
of the Confederation was tottering, when the illustrious men of that day took the first step to 
remedy existing evils, by a proposition to regulate commerce with foreign nations. 

This was a prelude to a call upon Congress for a general convention, to reconstruct the 
Federal Government. This proposal was promptly responded to by twelve States of the then 
existing alliance. 

The Convention duly assembled; its object, the sublime mission of instituting a new gov- 
ernment on the broad basis of popular equality and the representative principle. Over its deliber- 
ations presided the illustrious Wasuineron. Its leading members, citizens of the loftiest intellect 


and the most exalted patriotism. They had been born and lived under the colonial system, as 
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administered by monarchical rule. They had participated in the act of separation from the Mother 
Country, and in the exercise of all the high powers of sovereignty, during the Revolution, they had 
borne a conspicuous part. 

The great names of FRANKLIN, of HAMILTON, and Mapison adorned the roll of the Convention. 

FRANKLIN, rising by the force of his genius until he occupied the position of the first philoso- 
pher of the age, with a severely-trained and analytical mind, a consummate statesman, brought to this 
great work a practical and enlightened wisdom. 

HAMILTON, a warrior and statesman, profoundly skilled in ancient lore, thoroughly conversant 
with the machinery of every prominent government known to History, intimate with the laws of 
Finance, from the most elementary to the most complex forms, brought to the councils of the Conven- 
tion the rich treasures of his mighty intellect. 

Mapison, known as the author of the Constitution, familiar with the misfortunes of the earlier 
Republics, with a cloudless intellect, and a profound conviction of the evils of the then existing system, 
was one of the leading architects of the great constitutional fabric. 

The members of the Constitutional Convention enjoyed the absolute confidence of the whole 
people. Their eminent abilities, their acknowledged labors, their admitted patriotism, their love of 
freedom, their liberal and enlarged views, were recognized at home and commanded confidence 
abroad. 

In a few months, these great counselors agreed upon a plan for the formation of a new 
Government. 

It was everywhere elaborately discussed, and, at the end of the year, was ratified by the 
requisite number of Conventions of Delegates from the people, the essential prerequisite of its 
political existence. 

On the 4th of March, 1789, this new constitutional organization began its complete existence, 
although its unanimous ratification was not obtained for more than a year afterward. 

The overshadowing feature of this new system was the complete separation of its powers into 
three great divisions, of Executive, Legislative, and Judicial ; the Constitution specifically enumerat- 
ing the powers conferred upon each-of these three great departments for national purposes, leaving the 
residuary mass of undelegated power to the then thirteen State governments, each retaining local 
control in all their domestic relations. 

The power of enacting laws—the supreme power—acting with the greatest force upon the 
public mind, was confided to the people’s representatives in the Congress of the United States. 

The Congress of the Confederation, like the Revolutionary Congress, was a single body, as 
were the Legislatures of Georgia and Pennsylvania at that time single houses. 

Mr. Joun Apams demonstrated to the Convention that, wherever this was the case, an 
unbridled majority often legislated for evil ends—were tyrannical and oppressive on the minority, 
and their acts of legislation sometimes marked by haste, and frequently by violence, and failed to answer 
the purposes of good government. 

Two Houses were then determined upon, as essential checks upon each other, and a mixed 
form of government devised, which, while it would represent sovereign communities, should also 
possess a representation of the whole people of the United States. 


The Senate of the United States is therefore an assemblage of sovereigns, the theory being, 
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that those sovereigns have entered into a social compact, in which each has an equal voice in 
that body, irrespective of the territorial extent or population of the States they represent. 

It is supposed to be an assemblage of statesmen, of wise and comprehensive ideas, elected by the 
Legislatures of the sovereign States, thus recognizing their separate existence. 

The branch of the British Government, bearing some point of resemblance in dignity to this, 
is the House of Peers, consisting of Lords spiritual and temporal, holding ancient fiefs from the 
Crown. ! 

Hereditary legislators by descent or creation, except those of Scotland and Ireland, beyond the 
reach of the people, only by revolution, and subject to be controlled in their majorities by patents 
creating new peers, from the Crown. 

A non-elective and hereditary house, dependent for existence upon the monarch, representing 
large landed estates, with all the pride of birth and contempt of the popular will, with traditional, 
arbitrary, and obstinate prejudices, legislating to the end of their own dignity and exaltation 


as a separate and superior class. 
BEHOLD THE SUBLIME CONTRAST. 


The Senate of the United States, an elective body, individually responsible to the States whose 
ambassadors they are, clothed with high powers by the Constitution, yet with well-defined authority 
and jurisdiction. 

In the ancient Republics of Greece, a small fraction of the people had the privilege of voting, 
and the exercise of this franchise, in the tumultuous assemblages of the Roman people, led to violence, 
disorder, and anarchy. 

In the representative branch of this Republic, its members are chosen biennially by the people in 
their respective States. They must be American citizens for the period of seven years ; but no property 
qualification or religious profession of faith is necessary. The electors composed of every 
white male citizen who-has reached his majority. The selection, by ballot, in small districts, that 
order may be maintained and impartiality observed. The House to judge of the qualification of its 
own members and privileges ; the power of raising revenue must have its initiation in the House of 
Representatives, as the more immediately popular branch; yet amendments to bills of revenue 
may be engrafted in the Senate—the two Houses thus forming a check upon each other. 

The high powers conferred on Congress, such as levying taxes, duties, and excises, are concur- 
rent with the State Legislatures; yet exclusive in Congress for National purposes. 

The elections throughout the country have invariably been conducted with regularity and 
integrity, and reflecting completely the aggregate will both of the minority and the majority. The 
protection of the rights of the minority is a principle most distinctly marked out and provided for 
in the Constitution of the United States. 

In a government resting upon the consent of the governed, its success is most surely guaran- 
teed by freedom in the interchange of opinion between representatives from every portion of the 
Union. The publicity of its Legislative proceedings, open deliberation in frequent public assem- 
blages of the people, and the omnipotent power of the press. INTELLIGENCE IS THE PRIMITIVE 
SOURCE OF FREEDOM. ‘THE PRESS ITS LEGITIMATE GUARDIAN AND DEFENDER. LET IT THEREFORE 
FOREVER REMAIN FREE AND UNTRAMMELED. ‘THE GREAT SHEET-ANCHOR OF INDIVIDUAL AND PUBLIC 


LIBERTY. 


é 


The Executive Department participates in Legislative enactments, by the approval. of 
laws, and the exercise of the veto power; not like that ancient tribunition power, which an- 
nulled Senatorial decrees, but a limited and defined constitutional weapon, to protect the Execu- 
tive, and maintain the just balance in the Government. 

And still further to bring all laws that may be enacted under such responsibilities and 
restraints as the Constitution imposes, in a country where each citizen owes obedience to his State 
Government, and the still higher obligation to the Federation, a supreme judicial tribunal is created, 


under the Constitution, before which any cases of controversy between the States, or the citizens 


of different States, can be brought, and whose decision is final ; a tribunal to determine the 


constitutionality of any act, in which the rights of any citizen may be involved. 


Not merely does the power reside in Congress to lay and collect taxes, imposts, &e., 


borrow money on the National credit, regulate commerce with foreign nations and states, raise 
and maintain an army and navy, organize and discipline the militia, but to the National Legisla- 
ture is assigned the trust of disposing of the public domain, out of which new sovereign commu- 
nities are yet to be organized—still, sufficient in amplitude for the organization of as many new 
States as there are now already existing. Wherever before had any nation such an amphitheatre 
for the display of Christian Charity and Constitutional Government ? 

The exercise of this power by Congress has heretofore been attended with the most 
auspicious results. Liberal donations for internal improvements have not only been made, but in 
every township of six miles square there is a reservation by the Government, for the purposes of 
education, of a perpetual fund, and this beneficent policy has been enacted over more than two- 
thirds of the extent of our territory on this continent. GIVE BUT THE PEOPLE FACILITIES FOR 
EDUCATION, AND YOU HAVE RENDERED THE PUBLIC LIBERTIES AS ENDURING AS THE PILLARS OF THE 
UNIVERSE. 

The third great department of our Constitution is the Executive, which, by that instru- 
ment, is ordered to be vested in the President of the United States. 

It is the remark of one of the ablest writers of the age, that in every country 

“The Executive is the branch of the Government which wields immediate power, and is in 
“ direct contact with the public; to it, principally, the hopes and fears of individuals are directed, and 


‘by it both the benefits and terrors and prestige of the Government are mainly represented to the 
* public eye.” 





clothed with the 


largest power, yet an irresponsible agent, the responsibility being with his ministry. Whatever 


In the British monarchy, the sovereign is hereditary, necessarily, for life 


infirmities of mind or body beset him, he is a sovereign still—the caprices, violence, absurdities, 
and tyrannies of whose acts are exemplified in the reign of that monarch during whose adminis- 
tration we became an independent nation. 

The President of the United States is required by the Constitution to be a native-born 
citizen, necessarily withdrawing his election from all foreign interference. 

The high duty of seeing the laws faithfully executed requires vigor, energy, and dispatch. 
This concentration, in a single department of the Government, may be likened to the will which the 
Creator and Eternal Ruler has conferred upon man, by which, in every instant of his existence, he is 
moved and directed with the promptitude which his necessities and energies may require. 


The quadrennial presidential tenure of office is such as to afford sufficient time to enable 
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the high functionary, who fills it, by care and diligence, to discharge all his duties—to mature important 
public measures, and develop them into practical results, whilst that tenure is. not too long to 
remove him from feeling a dependence upon the people. 

Although the Constitution does not interdict his repeated re-election, the example of WasuInG- 
ron has restricted his re-election to but two terms, thus holding out the highest incentives to a 
just ambition in a re-election. | | 

The President is Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, of the Militia, is sworn to execute 
the laws, resist invasion, maintain the peace, grant pardons, with the exception of cases of impeach- 
ment—has the treaty making power; two-thirds of the Senate concurring. The treaty a supreme law 
of the land, without legislative interposition. : 

Such are the functions, briefly stated, of the Executive representative of the whole people of the 
United States, with the means, at this moment, of commanding a Jarger army than any monarch in 
Europe. | 

The high prerogative is also conferred upon the President of the appointment of the officers of 
the Government, through whom he speaks and acts ; nominating, with the sanction of the Senate, 
Ambassadors, Ministers, and Judges. 

Besides the Constitutional restriction on this power, in the tenure of office and limitation, in the 
exercise of that power, he is amenable for any act of mal-administration, and is, as well as any other 
United States officer, liable to impeachment. 

Such, fellow-citizens, is a brief outline of the structure of our Government, as it was organized 
and put in complete operation nearly three-quarters of a century ago. A system without a model 
in all the ages of the past—a perfect structure, which separated and distributed all the high 
powers of the Government so as to be a complete check upon each other, and still be in unity 
in advancing all the great purposes of its creation. 

On the 30th of April, 1789, Georaz Wasuineron, the first President, proceeded to put the 
new Government in motion. He was unaided by executive officers, as none had then been created 
under the Constitution. He was, however, assisted in the outset of his administration by Mr. Jay, 
who had officiated, under the Articles of Confederation, as Secretary of Foreign Affairs, and by 
General Knox, as Secretary of War. : 

The Constitutional Congress was convened, and, in the brief space of four months, performed 
many of the highest and most important legislative acts. 

The three great departments of State, Treasury, and War were organized by law. 

Mr. JerFersoN, who had withdrawn from his mission to France, in which he had succeeded 
Doctor Frankuin, was designated as Secretary of State of the United States, to which position ~ 
he brought the rarest public virtues, the purest patriotism, profound learning as a publicist, with vast 
research and unimpeachable honor. 

To the Treasury Department, a not less illustrious man was called, in the person of ALEXANDER 
Haminton, of New York, one of the Revolutionary Heroes, who had conscientiously opposed some of 
the principles of the Constitution during the discussion of those principles. Yet, when adopted, he 
brought to the Administration the whole weight of his great power, in eloquence and argument, 
to give strength and public confidence to the new system. 

To the War Department General Henry Knox was called, a position he had held under 
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the Government of the Confederation, while Governor Epmunp RAnpoLpH was assigned to the 
Law Department. ; 

The Supreme Court was organized—called by WasnincTon the key-stone of the political 
fabric—and an eminent citizen of New York, Joun Jay, appointed Chief Justice. 

After the organization of the Executive departments of the Government, the first and para- 
mount subject was the public debt and credit, and toward the close of the first four months of 
the Congressional Session, a resolution was passed, ‘‘declaring that adequate provision for the 
“support of the public credit was indispensable,” and, to this end, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury was directed to prepare a plan and report the same to the next ensuing Session of 
Congress. 

The National Debt, mainly created by the war of the Revolution, was little more than 
seventy-six millions of dollars, under three distinct classifications : 3 

1st. The foreign debt of twelve millions of dollars, due to France and Holland. 

2d. The domestic debt due to patriotic citizens for loans to Government, and supplies to 
the army, some forty-two millions. . 

The third classification, over twenty-three millions, due the States individually, for ad- 
vances, pay and bounties to the Continental troops and the militia, for supplies, provisions, 
clothing, and munitions of war, and the construction of works of defense, within their respective 
limits. | 

Secretary HamiLron, in response to the resolution of Congress, presented a luminous report 
for the funding of all these domestic debts, and the assumption of their full payment by the 
General Government, in which he properly denominated the public credit the cement of every 
well-ordered community. 

Mr. Mapison, then a member of Congress, brought his sagacious intellect to bear upon the sub- 
ject, and conscientiously differed, on the financial policy, from the views entertained by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Congress sustained the Secretary. The country soon realized all that 
was anticipated from his funding system. 

These differences of opinion on the financial policy of the Government distinctly marked 
out dividing lines in our first political organizations, and terminated in the creation of a United 
States Bank, supported on the one hand by Hamiuron and Knox; and opposed, on the other, by 
JEFFERSON and RANDOLPH. 

Our Foreign Relations were in charge of Mr. JErrerson ; our Treaties of 1787, of Alliance 
with France, were scrupulously fulfilled by both parties, until we were relieved by her aggressive 
revolution. 

We had had difficulties with the Barbary powers, on the northern shore of Africa, but they had 
been satisfactorily arranged. 

With England, however, our international relations were of the most unsatisfactory character. 
Her Cabinet had distrusted the stability of the Union, and she had sent no Minister to represent her 
Government at the seat of the Federal power. Our military frontier posts had not been evacuated, as 
stipulated in the definitive treaty of peace. Every effort made by the Cabinet of Wasuiyeron to per- 
fect a commercial treaty with the old Parent State had failed. Animosities kindled by the war, and 
the act of separation, continued. 
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A perfect understanding and cordial relations were desired by Wasninctron between the 
two countries, and to this end he dispatched a confidential envoy to hold free conferences, in this spirit, 
with the British Cabinet. 


In the second year of his administration, a British Minister was appointed, in the person of Mr. 
HAmmonp, and Mr, Jerrerson at once initiated a discussion with that nation in regard to our interna- 
tional relations. He very justly complained of the non-compliance, by Great Britain, with the treaty 
stipulations against the carrying away of negroes and the destruction of property, and insisted upon 
the immediate evacuation by her of all posts held within the limits of the United States. 


The rights of the United States were pressed with extraordinary power, but the reasons pre- 
sented were never answered, and the questions at issue never determined, until the treaty of 1794. 

Our relations with Spain were also of the most delicate and complicated character. Spain had 
never been friendly to the United States. She had refused to unite with France, in 1778, in acknowl- 
edging our independence. At a subsequent period, when she declared war even against Great Brit- 
ain, she did not acknowledge it, and finally, when she became a party to the definitive treaty of peace, 
in 1783, she did so reluctantly. 


We owe but little to Spain on the score of good fellowship. She gave us no evidence of her 
good-will at the dawn of the Republic. Our Cuban relations with her have been vexed and embar- 
rassing. At a later period, as but yesterday, her St. Domingo policy has been an infraction of our 
Monroe doctrine, and her abortive, French-English and Mexican imbroglio is an evidence of her 
purpose toward free institutions in the period of our domestic afflictions. 

Spain, contemplating with jealous apprehension our increasing growth and power in the 
South-west, proposed to exclude the citizens of the United States from the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi, below our limits as prescribed in the definitive treaty of peace. She interfered with the Indian 


tribes and the rendition of fugitives from justice. 


Mr. JEFFERSON established the position, beyond controversy, that the navigation of the Mississippi 
was a right under old treaties, and the law of nature and of nations. That the ocean was free to all 
- men, and every river to the people of the country through which it passed, by the common consent of 
all political bodies. 

That if the Mississippi, where it passed through Louisiana and Florida, was claimed as the 
exclusive right of Spain, the natural right would still exist to the people of the upper country to 
navigate that river. That, to embarrass its navigation by regulations not necessary to the peace and 
safety of its inhabitants, would be an injury to the people of the United States, which would entitle 
us to redress; but whilst he denounced any interference by Spain with the Indians, he at the same 
time proposed the basis of a liberal commercial treaty. 

The principles thus established and insisted upon, subsequently found their way into the treaty 
of San Lorenzo El Real, of 1795 
States and his Catholic Majesty the King of Spain. 





a treaty of friendship and limits of navigation between the United 


The drama of the French Revolution had opened, and early in 1793 France had declared war 
against England and Holland. It was evident that this war would have a bearing upon our foreign 
relations, and place us in danger of being embroiled with the belligerents, particularly with Great 


Britain. 
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At a Cabinet Council, presided over by Wasuinaton, the following propositions were 
considered : 
ist. Whether a proclamation of Neutrality should issue. 
2d. Whether a Minister should be received from the new French Republic. 


3d. Whether the treaty between France and the United States was binding upon us, in case 


of an offensive war; for, if binding, our neutrality with France could not be observed. 


The first proposition was determined by the proclamation of Neutrality of 22d April, 1793, 
declaring the policy of the United States, in the existing conflict between Austria, Prussia, Sardinia, 


Great Britain, and the United Netherlands, on the one part, and France on the other, to be one of 


friendship and impartiality towards all these belligerent powers, and forbidding the citizens of the 
United States from aiding or abetting hostilities against any of said powers, or from carrying to any of 


them articles contraband, according to the usages of nations. 


The principles of this proclamation, though assailed with great violence, were vindicated with 


such masterly ability by Mapison and Hammron as to prescribe the basis of our international inter- 


course ever since, and are the political ethics of international jurisprudence adopted by the most 


enlightened modern authorities. AS THREATENED INTIMATIONS REACH US OF FOREIGN INTERVENTION 
IN OUR PRESENT DOMESTIC AFFLICTIONS, WE MAY POINT, WITH HONEST PRIDE AND JUST EXULTATION, 
TO THIS EARLY POLICY OF OUR GOVERNMENT, WHEN FIRST ENTERING UPON OUR NATIONAL EXISTENCE. 
RELYING ON THE RECTITUDE OF OUR INTENTIONS, THE JUSTNESS OF OUR CAUSE, AND ON OUR OWN 
STRONG ARM—IF THIS ADDITIONAL BURDEN IS FORCED UPON US BY ANY EUROPEAN NATION—LET US 


TRUST THAT, UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF PROVIDENCE, WE SHALL EMERGE FROM THE CONFLICT WITH 


THE SAME TRIUMPHANT RESULT WITH WHICH OUR FATHERS PASSED THROUGH THE JORDAN OF THE 
REVOLUTION—THEIR LOCKS DRIPPING WITH BLOOD. . 

The next important proposition was agreed to, by the reception of the French Minister. 

The third proposition, whether the Defensive Treaty of Alliance between the United States 
and France obliged the former to aid the latter, when engaged in hostile measures against the 
European powers—it was everywhere admitted and declared that the attitude of France was 
offensive, and, by the just interpretation of the terms of that treaty, the United States were clearly 
restrained from making common cause with France in her European wars. 

Yet our Government was called upon to resist encroachments on our neutral rights, by her 
Plenipotentiary, in attempting to fit out cruisers in our ports, to despoil the commerce of nations 
at peace with the United States, resulting in the peremptory demand of this Government for the 
recall of the offending Minister. 

Notwithstanding the commercial treaty of 1794, and all our efforts at conciliation on a 
liberal and honorable basis, our international relations with Great Britain became more perplexed 
and unfriendly, her action in regard to our frontier posts was dilatory, interference with the 
Indians was continued, Bermuda privateers were constantly committing depredations upon American 
vessels with impunity and the sanction of the Admiralty Court of these islands, American vessels 
were searched and seamen imprisoned within the acknowledged jurisdiction of the United States, 
a system of maritime tyranny on their part was inaugurated and continued through a long series 


of succeeding years, resulting in a second war with Great Britain, and threatening since, at suc- 
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cessive periods, a renewal of hostilities for the vindication and complete exemption of the United 
States from any infraction of their sovereign rights as a member of the great family of independ- 
ent nations. 

And now, before proceeding to the important consideration of what the people of the United 
States have achieved under this Constitutional form of Government, in contradistinction to the results 
attained by the great Parent State, even from the foundation of the latter, I propose to briefly trace 
the condition of the American people under the monarchical system with what they are under a 
Republic. 

From 1590, under the Colonial organization, to 1700, under the Constitutional Government, 
a period of two hundred years, the population rose from 260,000 to three millions nine hundred 
thousand. Strange to say, the war of the Revolution stimulated the increase, and the thirteen years 
that succeeded the Declaration of Independence, even in the midst of hostilities, for a greater por- 
tion of that time, mainly brought the condition of the country up to where the Constitution found it. 

The annual agricultural products of the country, at the close of the sixteenth century, were 
but little in excess of what was needed for the support of the then sparse population of that age. 

The excess beyond home consumption of these products was applied to the purchase and 
importation of foreign manufactures, for manufacturing establishments were not permitted in the 
Colonies by the Crown. Acts of Parliament forbade them to coin money, sell lands to any but 
British subjects, send wool out of British territory, to export produce, except in British vessels, to 
manufacture iron, and excluded foreign-built vessels from Colonial trade. 

The stimulant to industry and the incentive to exertion were everywhere discernible under the 
organization of the Republic, and in 1790 the agricultural products of the country reached the amount of 
one hundred and fifty millions per annum; and, although the manufacturing interest had not attained sufli- 
cient strength to be estimated, the assessed wealth of the country was not less than about $480,000,000. 

The Revolution presented one sublime result, not discernible in any other struggle in all the 
annals of the past. Although the Colonies were subjected to invasion by a formidable foe, and 
obliged to sustain a desolating and protracted war, to raise and equip armies, sustain them on a 
war footing, yet, society moved on, population rapidly increased, the tribunals of justice were 
resorted to, asif in times of peace, and all the moral obligations incident to social life were maintained. 

The new Government embraced a territorial limit of 800,000 square miles, although not more 
than three times greater in extent than Dakota—the last territorial organization by Congress, as 
recently as 1861. 

It had an Atlantic sea coast of fifteen hundred miles, with an almost unexplored country west- 
ward, without foreign trade to any considerable extent. Foreign commerce had been entirely ruined 
by the war, and the few manufactures which had been forced into operation were broken up by 
the imports which rapidly came in after the declaration of peace. 

The country was flooded with depreciated paper money, of which between three and four 
hundred millions of dollars had been issued. 

The leading measures of the new Constitutional Government did not fully come into effect 
until 1791, when all State laws imposing duties upon imports and exports were abolished, a Tariff 
created, a Mint, National Bank, and General Post-office established; the liabilities of the Govern- 
ment funded, State indebtedness withdrawn from circulation, and the navigation laws enacted. The 


fisheries were also largely developed. 
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Trade opened with France and England; the shipping interest received an immense impulse ; 
the United States started at once into existence as a great maritime and political power, whose relations 
were to affect all portions of the globe ; commerce was opened in the East ; an American ship appeared 
in the Chinese seas. 

The exports to Great Britain, in 1790, were five millions and a half of dollars—our imports 
seventeen millions, showing a large balance of trade against us; yet, raw materials were sought in 
American shipping, food was furnished by us to England and Western Europe, and our commercial 
marine became bold competitors for the carrying trade between Europe and her Colonies. 

The new Government was found to be fully adequate to all the purposes for which Goy- 
ernment is instituted among men. 

In no age of the world was there a higher appreciation of the moral duties of life; the 
spirit of truth and justice pervaded the whole people; they had laid broad and deep the founda- 
tions of public liberty, opened the career of the Republic, and consigned its fortunes and its fate 
tothe generations that were to follow. WHaAtT! FROM THIS SUBLIME COMMENCEMENT OF OUR CAREER, 
HAS BEEN OUR PROGRESS ? 

We have grown in territorial extent, from 800,000 square miles, to three millions two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand; from a population of 3,900,000, to thirty-three millions; from thirteen 
sovereign States, to thirty-four, with a promise to enter the next century with one hundred and 
twenty millions, with an assessed value of property rising, since 1790, from four hundred and 
eighty millions of dollars, to the immense aggregate of sixteen thousand millions, yielding an 
annual profit to the people of between five and six hundred millions of dollars, and with a com- 
mercial marine rapidly verging towards six millions of tonnage. 

Nearly fifty thousand ships belonging to the Republic are scattered either over the ocean, 
traversing our great inland seas, or are penetrating the great streams that flow within our limits. 

Fifty thousand miles of Railroad are projected, and thirty thousand completed, at a cost of 
over eleven hundred millions of dollars. 

Forty thousand miles of telegraphic line have been established, at a cost of five millions 
of dollars. 

From 75 post offices in 1790, we have increased to 30,000 in 1860; from 1,875 miles of 
post routes in 1790, to 275,000 in 1860; from 1,500 miles of sea coast in 1790, to 3,100 miles 
in 1860. 

At the close of the Revolution, our domestic intercourse was carried on only by the sea- 
coast, bays, and the mighty streams which penetrated the country. At that early period, WAsHIN@ToN 
projected a canal, extending up the valley of the Potomac, and connecting the great West, then 
an uninhabited wilderness. This subject had occupied the attention of the great men that suc- 
ceeded the first administration of the Government ; yet it remained for DE Wirr Criinton, of New 
York, to realize the plan of connecting the waters of the Hudson with Lake Erie, which 
was completed in 1825, a distance of over 360 miles, at a first cost of nine millions of dollars, 
since enlarged at an outlay of nearly twice its original construction, and doubtless to be still 
further improved, until adequate to that gigantic and constantly-expanding commerce, which is 
bearing from the great West the produce to the Atlantic seaboard. 

The great central State of Ohio, which was then a wilderness, felt the wonderful impulse 
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given by these channels of trade, in easy transportation of the produce of her fertile soil to the 
Eastern markets. 

The Commerce of the Lakes, in 1859, employed twelve hundred sailing and steam vessels, 
of 328,000 tonnage, valued at nine millions seven hundred and seventy thousand dollars. 

The borders of the great Lakes are dotted with cities, enriched and beautified by the 
wealth that reaches them across these great inland seas. 

The progress of steam, by water and land, has achieved results, only credible because they 
are before us. 

Prior to its application as a motive power, and in the earlier periods of the Republic, 
travel from New Orleans to St. Louis, a distance of 1,300 miles, required four months ; now the 
distance is overcome, even by water, in three days. 

_ The steam tonnage in western waters, from 76,000 tons in 1842, increased to 250,000 in 
1860. 

The project of the great minds of the Revolution of connecting the waters of the East 
with the West has been more than realized. 

The Railway, taking up the work of facilities for interior communication, intersects the 
Union with two hundred and sixty roads, having an annual income of one hundred and twelve 
millions of dollars. The New York lines alone, carrying annually thirty-five millions of passengers, and 
the aggregate extent of the whole system of the Union, being four times the extent of that over 
Great Britain, and more than half the aggregate length of all the Railroads in the world. 

Recurring to the contrast of what, as a nation, our condition was at the foundation of the 
Constitutional Government, when compared with the results under its benign influences, we find 
that, in the year 1791, our country exported 2,065,000 bushels of grain, in 1855, 1,000,000,000 
of bushels, worth $400,000,000. 

The wheat crop alone of 1860 was 230,000,000 bushels, furnishing, with the surplus of 
the previous year, 75,000,000 for exportation. 

Chicago, in 1829, was not even in existence. A century previous to that date, CHARLE- 
vorx, the Jesuit explorer, designated its locality as a point destined to be of the highest commer- 
cial importance in the future. 

As a grain depot, it is now the first in the world; its warehouses capable of storing nearly 
eight millions of bushels; its ability to ship in ten hours one million and a half of bushels. 

In 1860, its grain shipments were between thirty-five and forty millions of bushels. St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Toledo, Cleveland, Detroit, Buffalo and Rochester vie with the Illinois commercial capital 
in this vast domestic and extensive grain trade. 

The agricultural products of the Union, for 1860, have been estimated at sixteen hundred 
millions of dollars, and the fertile fields within the Union are capable of producing a hundred times 
that value. 

The food products in England in 1824 fell below the consumption of the British Islands, 
and in 1847 nearly half a million of people died of starvation in Ireland. 

Now the necessities of the people of the British Islands require an annual importation of 
$295,000,000 worth of wheat, flour, corn meal, and oats, and this trade, of which we already enjoy 
the largest share, will doubtless increase and continue to be of additional value to us. 
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The increase in the population of the Union has: been, since 1790, 


FOUR TIMES GREATER THAN RUSSIA ; 
SIX TIMES GREATER THAN GREAT BRITAIN ; 
NINE TIMES GREATER THAN AUSTRIA; AND 


TEN TIMES GREATER THAN FRANCE. 


Our territory, if peopled as densely as France, would hold five hundred millions; or as 
England, seven hundred and fifty millions; or as Belgium, eleven hundred and fifty millions—a 
number greater than the aggregate population of the globe. 

The farms and plantations have reached, from the sparse settlements of 1790, in the year 
1860, to 2,150,000 farms and plantations. The dwellings, from 250,000 in 1790, worth 
$130,000,000, to 4,340,000 houses, valued at $4,500,000,000, the increase of population demand- 
ing yearly the erection of 130,000 new houses—whilst 50,000 churches, erected to the worship 
of the Most High, attest the wide-spread religious feeling of the American family. 

The average of our domestic exports to foreign countries, from 1790 to 1794, was 
22,000,000. In the year 1860, our exports were $400,000,000. The value of our manufactures 
in 1790, too inconsiderable for estimate, were, in 1820, $62,000,000 ; in 1855, $1,055,000,000 ; in 
1860, $2,000,000,000 ; whilst the land value in thirty-four States equals nine thousand three hun- 
dred and seventeen millions of dollars. 

The navigation laws, taking their date from the protectorate of England, restricted the 
importation into that island of imports from Asia, Africa, or America, except by British vessels. 

The retaliatory laws of our Constitutional Government forced a treaty of equal rights in 
this respect, still further liberalized by extending the privilege to American vessels as carriers to 
British colonies, thus dissolving the exclusive system of Great Britain. 

The fruits and wines of the Mediterranean, valued annually at $7,500,000, employing over 
six hundred vessels, have now a competitor in the large supply from California, on the Pacific, 
which furnished in 1860 a grape crop valued at $8,000,000. The wine capabilities of three coun- 
ties alone in this State, when fully developed, it is estimated, will be over one hundred millions of 
gallons per annum. 

In 1791, our cotton export to Great Britain was 189,316 pounds ; in 1860, eleven hundred 
millions, whilst 300,000 citizens, who went to the Pacific twelve years ago, have sent back six hundred 
millions of dollars in the precious metal. 

To these results may be added the aggregate total of imports and exports respectively, for the 
seventy years that succeeded the adoption of the Constitution, at 8,000 to 8,500 millions of dollars, 
which represents the industry of the country. 

Such is but an imperfect outline of the growth and progress of the American naa under 
their Constitutional Government, as founded in 1789. 

Spreading from the Atlantic border east, to the Pacific, our population first reaches the central 
region between the two great oceans, the immense valley, starting from the highest latitude within 
our limits, down to the Gulf of Mexico, divided by the mighty Mississippi, which waters a region of a 
million and a quarter square miles, or seven hundred and twenty millions of acres, and with its afflu- 


ents, coming even from the Rocky Mountains, forms a continuous line of more than ten thousand miles 
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of nayigation. This, the great central region, possessing capacity for the production of all the most 
valuable staples and fruits of the temperate region, and, with its increasing population, destined to 
hold a controlling position in the domestic trade of the country and its foreign commerce. not equaled 
in extent by any geographical division on the face of the globe. 

The growth in intelligence, advance in civilization, the general diffusion of knowledge, practical, 
moral, and religious, the superior thrift and comfort in our domestic relations, the absence of general 
mendicity, all contribute to the unity of our people upon the basis of self-government, and should 
make us a united and harmonious nation. Inhabiting a compact territory, traversed by the same 
great rivers, towering mountains, and mighty valleys, bound together by the ligaments of kindred, 
in race, language, religion, laws, and the interests of trade—forever palsied be the traitorous arm 
that is lifted to erase a single stripe, or blot a single star from that gloriotts banner, the emblem 
of our Constitutional Union, and-the destiny which should link together the whole American 
people, under one great, united, clearly-defined, Constitutional Government. 

_ . The great body of the American people, may we not earnestly iepa are ae in their ae 
of freedom and independence, the result of traditional and common glories of the Revolutionary 
race from whence they sprang. rai ay 

The great advance in our new Republic, over kindred institutions in lies tines is the 
thorough recognition of the representative principle, in its expanding capacity, and its ability to 
comprehend the immense territories that are to be brought within its mild sway on this continent, 
leaving to State jurisdiction matters of local concern, uniting for external and common objects, 
under one great and powerful General Government, with limited, well-defined powers, and consti- 
tuting a complete representation of the whole American family. 

That representative Constitutional Government is the strongest human combination to resist 
foreign aggression, known to civilized states, has been fully demonstrated in the war of the Revolution, 
and in our second contest with Great Britain. What the capacity of this form of Government is, to 


resist and overcome a wicked combination of a number of its own rebellious States, striving to 


_ crucify the generous mother that gave them birth, is now to be definitely established. 


Without any pretext of complaint, which had not its peaceful and constitutional remedy, a 
mighty rebellion shakes the earth beneath our feet. Loyal and true men, be not dismayed. There are 
no fears for the ultimate result. There is a.principle of eternal justice in the administration of human 
affairs, as in the celestial empire of Gop. A million of armed men will soon be in the field—fully 
equiped with all the paraphernalia of modern warfare. 

The Constitutional men of this Government mean to perpetuate and preserve it. They are 
willing to invest the Constitutional authorities with the men and the means to accomplish this object. 
They are willing, if needs be, to baptize every inch of American soil in their own blood, before it 
shall be torn from beneath the jurisdiction of the Constitution. Their lives, their money, their hopes, 
their destiny, their all, are at the service of the Government, in upholding the Constitution and the 
Union. They, however, feel that they have the right to know every incident that marks the varying 
fortunes of the struggle—for it is their own chosen sons who are falling in defense of public liberty. 
They also earnestly desire, if any foreign intervention is meditated, that it may be met with firmness, 
and without complaint. 

Every age and each community must contribute its just proportion of sacrifice, of toil, of 
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suffering, and of blood, if necessary, in upholding and preserving the great principles of law, of 
order, of justice, and of Christianity, on which rests the mighty structure of free government and 
religious toleration. 

WITH A PERFECT KNOWLEDGE OF THE RESPONSIBILITY BENDING OVER HER, INSPIRED BY THE 
PAST, THOROUGHLY IMPRESSED WITH THE GREAT EVENTS OF THE PRESENT, AND PROFOUNDLY HOPEFUL 
OF THE FUTURE, THIS GREAT COMMERCIAL METROPOLIS, REPRESENTING A MILLION OF MEN, AND THE’ 
COMMERCIAL ENERGY OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE, THROUGH HER REGULARLY-CONSTITUTED 
MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES, HERE, IN THE AUGUST PRESENCE OF THE PEOPLE, THIS DAY MAKES KNOWN 
TO THE WHOLE CIVILIZED WORLD HER CONTINUED AND UNFALTERING DEVOTION TO CONSTITUTIONAL, 
REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, AND HER THOROUGH DETERMINATION TO SHARE WHATEVER FATE 
PROVIDENCE HAS IN STORE FOR THOSE WHO, FORGETTING ALL SORDID AND PERSONAL CONSIDERATIONS, 
PLANTING THEMSELVES ON THE ROCK OF THE CONSTITUTION, NEVER MEAN TO ABANDON THE 
GOVERNMENT, UNTIL, AFTER QUELLING TREASON AT HOME, THEY WILL, AS IN TIMES PAST, AGAIN 
PRESENT THEMSELVES AS A GREAT, POWERFUL, AND UNITED NATION, CAPABLE OF COMMANDING AND 
ENFORCING RESPECT, WHEREVER LANGUAGE IS SPOKEN, AMONG ALL THE TRIBES AND RACES OF MEN, 
IN EVERY QUARTER OF THE HABITABLE GLOBE. 




















